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LErreRe... 


Conflict in Dates 


Each year, for several years, the CSPA 
Convention is scheduled for the same 
weekend as the Merit Scholarship 
Qualitying Exams. Both are national 
attairs; voth claim the same group OI 
studenvs. Each year we have journal- 
ists who miss the Convention because 
of the exam as well as those who sSk.p 
the exam for the Convention. Could 
you... try to arrive at some agree- 
ment on dates?—P. M., Md. 

For 25 years the CSPA had a clear 
and open date for its annual Con- 
vention with no conflicts of any 
kind on a national scale. Then the 
CEEB started its March exams and 
we were asked to change our dates. 
Two years ago we received some 
high words of praise vecause 
we had arranged dates that did 
not conflict with theirs. but, at 
the same time, we learned we had 
scheduled the Convention for the 
same weekend as that on which 
the National Merit exams were to 
be held! Naturally, that displaced 
another group of people. We are 
very sorry but there seems to be 
no date in the year that does not 
conflict with something. We try 
to arrange our Convention to fall 
between the last week of February 
when many schools have their 
spring holidays and Easter. Some 
have a vacation preceding Easter; 
some, the week following. As Easter 
changes, we manage to hit an oc- 
casional weekend on which one 
conflicting event is not competion 
but we can’t promise to do it every 
time.We are very much afraid the 
members will just have to put up 
with us as we are. We are schooi 
people, too, and we have certain 
administrative matters that do not 
make us completely free agents in 
setting a date—Ed. 


Compete With Whom? 


When it seemed impossible that we 
could even get a paper out monthly, 
the thrill and satisfaction of winning 

_ first place made all doubts seem 
worthwhile. There is a question we 
have been hearing since receiving the 
good news, “Whom do you compete 
against?” Please tell us the number, 
type and location of our rivals —B.D., 
Mass. 

The full list of all entries appear 
in the April, Review. Someone is 
always trying to create doubts as 
to the validity of a rating. As we 
see it, if invitations are extended 


to the entire country and only a 
dozen publications see fit to enter 
a contest, those that come out on 
top can be just as happy with the 
rating as if every paper competed. 
—Ed. 


Ever So Grateful 


We are ever so grateful to you for 
sending us a copy of School Newspaper 
Fundamentals and also the circular 
covering the Contests. We want to 
publish a paper for our graduation 
and this will be a tremendous help to 
us. ML. N. J. 


“Things Called a Trend” 


Thanks for the extra copy of the 
Adviser’s Bulletin and congratulations 
on building this group up to 2000. We 
particularly liked your editorial. ‘It’s 
Always a Trend” in the February Re- 
view. Thank heaven that some of the 
things called a trend haven’t yet be- 
come a reality —R.A., Col. 


Guide Post 


You may be interested in our latest 
issue even though it is too late for 
judging in this contest. We feel most 
of the suggestions the press confer- 
ence stresses have been followed. We 
want to thank you for the standards 
you have set up in scholastic journal- 
ism. They are a wonderful guide 
post and help us to put out the very 
best newspaper possible—G.J., N. Y. 


Values and Purposes 


I am a university student writing a 
paper on the values and purposes of 
the high school literary magazine. 
There has not been much research 
work done in this relatively new field 
and I am having some difficulty find- 
ing information on the subject. I 
would appreciate any information you 
have, including a bibliography, as the 
paper is due in two weeks.—F.G., Ga. 

The bibliographical material on 
literary or literary-art magazines 
would be confined to a few mag- 
azines, including this one, which 
deal with student publications. As 
these magazines are relatively few 
in number, the number of articles 
is limited. On the other hand, 
this is not a “new” field for it was 
publications of this type that dom- 
inated the school field thirty to 
forty years ago. The number is 
increasing rapidly now with the 
sudden discovery in educational 
circles that writing is important 

on the American scene and that a 

medium for its publication helps 


The Cover | 


The cover plate appeared opposite | 
the “Postscript” in the 1960 Pocum- § 
tuck, yearbook of the Deerfield Aca- ) 
demy, Deerfield, Mass. It seemed ap- 
propriate for the end of a school year, 
and appropriate for the last issue of 
the Review for the 1960-61 season. 
The photo was taken by John H. Mol- 
ler, the 1960 photographic editor of 
the Pocumtuck, who by this time has 
completed his freshman. year at Dart- 
omuth. It was a posed picture and 
shows three seniors leaving Plunkett 
Hall, one of the Deerfield dormitories. 
It is used with the kind permission of 
Robert Crow, the yearbook’s Adviser. 
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the movement along. The SCHOOL | 
PRESS REVIEW and the CSPAA 
BULLETIN have carried quite a few | 
articles in this field and some 
copies are being sent to help you 
out. We don’t recommend waiting 
until so close to the deadline be- 
fore calling for help. We hope your 
professoy is in a reasonably mellow 
mood.—Ed. 
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"THE REVOLUTION OF RISING DEMANDS” 


The address delivered by the Hon. Paul G. Hoffman, 
at the concluding luncheon of the 37th Annual Convention, 


S I face this audience I admit that 

I am amazed and filled with won- 
der I am amazed at the size of the 
audience. I am also filled with wonder 
as to how 5,000 high school journal- 
ists financed a trip to New York. You 
see, I was a high school journalist my- 
self in the year of 1907 as one of the 
editors of the Lyons Township high 
school annual. That school is located 
in La Grange, Illinois, some 17 miles 
from Chicago. If I had been asked 
to attend a conference in a place even 
as close as Chicago the raising of the 
five dollars for that trip would have 
been a major financial undertaking. 
Your presence here is proof of your 
power over your parents and also, I 
might add, dramatic evidence of the 
affluence of this American society. 

There’s an even more important dif- 
ference in scholastic journalism today 
than the changed financial status of 
the journalist themselves. The world 
we were trying to interpret to our 
fellow students in 1907 was a much 
simpler world than that of today. If 
I recall correctly, the hot issues of the 
time were: Had the automobile come 
to stay or would it pass just as the 
bicycle craze had passed a few years 
before and, second: Should women be 
allowed to vote? This was a subject of 
very hot debate among the high school 
Students; most of us didn’t believe 
they should. 

Of course, you young people know 
that in this compact world of today 
events in away places often have 
more influence on your own lives than 
events in your hometowns. We older 
people had to learn the hard way. I 
remember that when I was asked to 
take the national chairmanship of 
United China Relief in 1942, I stated 
that I had enough problems at home 
without concerning myself with those 
10,000 miles away. I still remember 


what a member of the committee said 
to me: 


“Someday, Mr. Hoffman, 
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you'll realize that the Yangtze River 
runs down Main Street.” Several 
years later, the truth of this became 
vivid to me because my youngest son 
spent the last year of World War II 
in Chung King, China. 

Today, even we older people know 
that no nation can live of and by 
itself. Not so well recognized, how- 
ever, is the fact that we are in the 
midst of the most persuasive revolu- 
tion in the history of mankind. It is 
the revolt, active and sometimes ex- 
plosive, of no less than two-thirds of 
the world’s people against the miser- 
able conditions under which they have 
been living. These people are deter- 
mined no longer to accept poverty, 
illiteracy, chronic ill health and des- 
pair as their way of life. 


HIS development has aptly been 
called the “revolution of rising ex- 
pectations. “It is gathering such mo- 
mentum that it justifies a new descrip- 
tion given to it by President Soekarno 
of Indonesia who, at the United Na- 






Managing Director, 


United Nations Special Fund, 


Saturday, 11 March, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 


tions, recently called it “the revolu- 
tion of rising demands.” It is about 
this mighty social revolution that I 
wish to speak to you briefly: 

It has caught hold firmly in no less 
than 100 territories and countries as- 
sociated with the United Nations and 
which, by any standard, must be 
called underdeveloped because of the 
appaling poverty of their people, who 
number no less than 1,300,000,000 of 
our human beings. The 659 miliion in 
mainland China are not included be- 
cause mainland China is not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 


For centuries, these hundreds of 
millions of people lived in ignorance 
of the outside world. They accepted, 
patiently, lives of misery because they 
could not imagine anything better. 
However, in the 1920's, thanks to the 
inventions of our engineers and 
scientists, the outside world began to 
move in on them ... principally by 
radio, although the automobile and 
airplane played a part as well. 


By 1950, there was hardly a villager 
who was not aware that in many 
countries of the world, people like 
himself, villagers, if you please, were 
well-nourished, well-educated and 
well-taken care of from a _ health 
standpoint. Patience with poverty and 
stagnation gave way to impatience 
which finally reached proportions 
which fully justified its being called 
a revolution. If anyone questions that, 
they can think of the Congo and of 
Cuba. 


This revolution, covering such a 
vast part of the globe, such a huge 
part of the world’s population, poses 
problems of great complexity as well 
as urgency. Yet there is encouraging 
aspect of this situation. It is this: 
there is no basic reason why the people 
of at least 90 of these 100 countries 
should not be able to achieve lives of 
comfort and decency. These coun- 
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tries do possess the physical and hu- 
man resources that are required for 
a good life. The problem is that these 
resources are not being used effective- 
ly. To know how to bring about a ful- 
ler utilization of the natural and hu- 
man resources in these countries | one 
must know first what they are. 
Somewhat surprisingly there is a 

great, great deal yet to learn about 
the mineral resources of these coun- 
tries, the energy their rivers could 
provide, the wealth in the soil, their 
industrial potentials and markets. The 
Nile River, which is the longest river 
in the world, one of the oldest rivers 
in civilization, was not surveyed in its 
upper reaches until some ten years 
ago, and vast stretches of the river 
and its valley still haven’t been studied 
for their productive potentialities. The 
United Nations is assisting these coun- 
tries in uncovering these sources of 
wealth. Surveys of various types in 
some 50 countries have been author- 
ized. 

ERHAPS the best way to illustrate 

vividly the all ‘round contribution 
which such resource surveys offer is 
to tell you about a United Nations 
project which has been completed. 
This was a survey of the needs and 
resources for electrical energy in 
Argentina. This investigation cost 
the Special Fund under $300,000. In 
the completed report of the survey, 
the hard-headed engineers and eco- 
nomists recommended a total invest- 
ment of some $735 million over the 
next ten years for facilities to pro- 
vide the electrical energy Argentina 
needs for industrial development and 
domestic use. Reports show that 
prospective revenues will fully sup- 
port this investment. It is in such 
ways that the United Nations is try- 
ing, with relatively small sums to 
open the possibility for substantial 
investment in the development of 
physical resources in scores of under- 
developed countries. 


As for the human resources in the 
less developed nations, they have been 
shamefully neglected. Relatively few 
of the people who live in these coun- 
tries have ever had the opportunity 
to acquire an education, most cannot 
even read or write and only a few 
have ever held positions of responsibil- 
ity. Yet the people of the less de- 
veloped countries can be trained to be 
good mechanics, good farmers, good 
engineers, good doctors or good ad- 
ministrators. The size of that task, 
though, is tremendous. 

Of the billion, three-hundred million 
people in the 100 underdeveloped 


countries associated with the United 
Nations, I would guess that around 
three quarters of a billion persons at 
or over school age still cannot read or 
write. It would be good if they could 
but even that would be far from 
enough. Millions upon millions of 
these people must be given secondary 
education as well. There are also im- 
mense needs for vocational training. 


And, finally, as a critical factor in 
economic development we have the 
necessity to train yast numbers of 
higher and middle level administra- 
tive, scientific and technical person- 
nel. You can get some idea of the size 
of that problem when I tell you that 
when the Congo won her independence 
from Belgium, there were just 17 col- 
lege graduates in the country. Now this 
job of education is staggering. Despite 
the efforts made in training and 


education of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves, and the efforts of 
the United Nations, and of public and 
private bilateral programs, progress in 
education and training is much too 
slow ... the financial resources avail- 
able for it are woefully inadequate. 


APPILY, as I have said, the peo- 
ple have the capacity to learn 
but we must lose no time in speeding 
up their education and _ technical 
training, for these must go in advance 
of significant economic development 
and social improvement. All of us 
working in this field, trying to assist 
underdeveloped countries, have long 
ago concluded that the great need is 
for a better utilization of the human 
resources—because the human re- 
sources of each of these countries are 
its greatest single resource. The work 
which the United Nations is doing in 
helping to speed progress in the un- 
developed countries indeed must be 
stepped up but it is of course, only one 
part of the United Nations program 
to help move the world toward peace. 


What we are trying to do in the de- 
velopmental field is to abate condi- 
tions which cause conflicts. You 
might call this the fire prevention 
work of the United Nations. Much 
more publicized than these activities 
are the United Nations, efforts to stop 
conflicts. The world knows something 
of the results it has achieved in this 
field. For example, the removal of 
foreign troops from Iran, the stopping 
of the conflict in Suez, and its present 
preoccupation with the Congo. Much 
still remains to be done to resolve the 
situation in that troubled country but 
let’s be grateful that it has not be- 
come a Korea, and may I add it 


mustn’t be allowed to become a Ko- 
rea. 


OR every conilict that has been 

stopped that tne world knows 
about, there are many avout which 
nothing has been pubucizea. Why? 
Because nations don’t want their 
quarreis aired and therefore, the quiet 
diplomacy or the Secretary-General 
must be Kept unpublicized if it is to 
continue to be eilective. 

I should like to close by saying that 
what the United Nations 1s attempting 
to do both to stop conflicts and to 
abate the conditions which cause con- 
tlicts, is of protound historical import- 
ance. The United Nations is as very 
world statesman says, our best hope 
for peace. I will go further and say 
that in this shrinking world, it is our 
only hope for peace; and it can do so 
much with so little. 

In the year of 1960 the total of all 
funds flowing throug the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies was 
just a little over 300 million dollars. 
With an additional 200 million, or 500 
million dollars, the United Nations 
would be well financed, and this in- 
cludes the cost of carrying on opera- 
tions at their present level in the 
Congo. Compare that one-half bil- 
lion dollars with the 100 billion dol- 
lars that the member nations of the 
United Nations will pay out this year 
for armaments. It is one half of one 
percent. Putting it another way, the 
United Nations can be financed for a 
full year for less that what it costs 
to finance the armaments race for 
two days. I’m not questioning the 
amount we spend for defense; it does 
buy us time with which to wage peace. 
I’m only saying let’s not lose the 
chance to move toward peace by de- 
nying the United Nations the finan- 
cial support it so richly merits. 


Mabel F. Kirk, Adviser to the Shaker 
Scroll. Woodbury Junior High School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, received the 
CSPA’s Gold Key this year, and her 
paper made Medalist rating and a Ty- 
pographical award at the same time. 
Her Principal framed the Gold Key 
Citation and presented it to her, with 
the Key at the school’s annual Honor 
Day Assembly. Incidentally, she starts 
her 30th year as Scroll Adviser next 
September. 


Wanda Kaiser of the Paola, Kan. 
High School, had two versions of the 
same topic: “Needed: Balanced Cov- 
erage in the High School Press” in 
two different magazines. One was in 
School Activities for March and the 
other, the April, Student Life. 
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DISTRIBUTION AND BALANCE OF ASSIGNMENTS 


By PATRICIA O'HANLON, Adviser, Hi-Lites, Junior High School, 
Chatham, N. J. 


(sT\ISTRiBUTION and Balance of 

Assignments’—an imposing 
enough title, almost sounds like a 
chapter in an economics book. But, 
when you get down to what it means 
—well, that’s another story. 


First of all, the words overlap. How 
you distribute assignment directly 
affects the balance of them in your 
finished paper. And secondly, what, 
after all, does “balance” mean?—the 
allocation of duties to each depart- 
ment of your paper, the proportion 
of features to news, the weight of old 
to new news, the burden on each re- 
porter? It’s all pretty sticky and 
vague. So, the best thing to do is pull 
it apart and consider it piece by piece. 


Most high school papers have both 
feature and news departments with 
the latter further divided into such 
categories as sports, extra-curricular 
activities, administration, etc. A bal- 
anced newspaper requires all these 
departments to communicate and co- 
operate fully. To do so, most editorial 
staffs meet in advance of the general 
staff meeting to plan assignments for 
the upcoming issue. After enough 
haggling, scrambling, and rearranging 
at these sessions, a proportioned list 
of assignments can usually be arrived 
at. 


OME schools—I have in mind two 

large regionals in northern New 
Jersey—go into great detail during 
this preliminary planning stage, cal- 
culating the exact length each story 
should be so that when assignments 
are distributed, reporters are advised 
just how many words they may write. 
A policy like this, while it saves head- 
aches at make-up time is too inflex- 
ible for most high school papers to 
follow. 


Still another way to set up assign- 
ments is page-by-page. Certain schools 
apportion one page to each editor; he, 
then, is responsible for assigning the 
stories for his page, and selecting the 
best that come in. Whatever method 
8 used, this preliminary planning by 
the editors, while an arduous task, is 
the most strategic and important one 
they perform. On it depend the 


ee and ultimate success of each 
ue. 


That nebulous commodity called 
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news is very difficult to cui up and 
Measure out. Some MontNs there may 
ve an overwheiming amount OI so- 
cial news; in other months, sports 
appear to usurp the headiines. A well 
regulated, flexible editorial stati can 
rank these stories in proper priority, 
give the space it deserves and, at the 
same time, maintain the overall sym- 
metry of the paper so that it still ap- 
peals to every reader. 


OU'VE ail learned that the proper 

Lunction of a newspaper 1s wo re- 
port and interpret the news—"“just the 
tracts, m’am.” However, tor most high 
schools, since this is their only period- 
ical pupdlication, the area of features, 
teatures even tending toward the liter- 
ary fields of poetry or the short story, 
is given a certain amount of space. 
A certain amount and no more—this 
is the policy with many schools who 
feel that only page 2 can devoted to 
such items as editorials, senior spot- 
lights, inquiring reporters, the school’s 
own Will Rogers, exchange or fashion 
columns and the like. Although there 
is no hard and fast rule about this 
balance between news and features, 
not much more than the equivalent of 
a pageful of features in a 4-page 
newssheet is considered good taste. 


The three remaining pages should 
be devoted to news and, in 9 cases out 
of 10, I’ll wager that one of these 
pages is filled with boys’ sports, ex- 
clusively. And, rightly so, I believe, 
since that area seems to the focal 
point of many schools’ out-of-class 
activities. Girls’ sports in a lot of our 
public and private institutions are al- 
so newsworthy and, perhaps, make 
more appealing picture copy than do 
the boys! 


The problem of timeliness is a 
serious one for high school papers 
which come out but once a month. It’s 
certain that your subscriber wants to 
read about past events—including 
that basketball game he has seen and 
memorized play-by-play; he wants to 
compare the sports-writer’s concep- 
tion of how the game went with his 
own, or perhaps he just wants to re- 
live the whole thing. Everyone can 
appreciate the naivete of the young 
cub reporter who phoned in to the 
city editor. “No use writing about this 
fire; everybody in town is here.’ 


Yes, they want to read about it— 
but does this mean the school news- 
paper should be a mere historical 
document, a chronicle of past events? 
Decidedly not! As soon as your paper 
has more old than new material, it’s 
on the decline. Much better to weigh 
the scales in the opposite direction: 
keep the history to a minimum) And, 
when you are writing of past events, 
try to give a new slant to the old ma- 
terial. 


T definitely is permissible to “fea- 

ture up” old news. Chose a gimmick 
like the weather, the behavior of the 
spectators, the dog that walked across 
the field in the third quarter, to lend 
interest to your story on the football 
game that occurred two weeks before 
publication. In this way you’ll make 
the old new! 

For the most part, however, school 
papers must live in the future. This 
is done by means of the advance story. 
It is your job as editors and reporters 
to keep your finger on the pulse of 
school activities. You are supposed to 
know what’s happening only minutes 
later than the principal’s office. It is 
you who must beat the drums for an 
upcoming cultural event, a school- 
fund-raising drive, the visit of a pro- 
minent personage. Your responsibility 
is great in this; it demands that you 
be constantly alert to what will make 
news for you—always checking the 
school calendar of events, keeping a 
direct “pipeline” to the administra- 
tion, and pursuing any and all other 
sources available to you. 


Finally, what burden should each re- 
porter be expected to bear? Here is a 
matter almost impossible to prescribe 
or discuss. There are always going 
to be some reporters more dependable 
than, the rest, more willing to take on 
responsibility. Then, too, there is an 
advantage in having Sam cover sports 
the entire year because, as his back- 
ground broadens with experieence, his 
stories gain authority. Hence, it is 
usually the same 5, 10 or 15 depend- 
ables who report the news for each 
issue. 


Whether your school population be 
300 or 3000, your paper a weekly, 
monthly or quarterly, balance can be 
achieved in the final form only by 
proper distribution of assignments. 
And, as I have already mentioned, this 
can come about only through close 
cooperation and preliminary plan- 
ning by the editors. 
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“THE REVOLUTION OF RISING DEMANDS” 


This phrase from the admirable address by Paul G. Hoff- 
man at the concluding luncheon of the 1961 Convention 
characterizes the period of the world’s history in which we 
are living and suggests an answer to many questions that 
puzzle people everywhere. 

Things never seem to have been so good for most of us, 
yet there seems to be an insatiable demand for more. While 
Mr. Hoffman touched upon subjects far from our imme- 
diate observation they will certainly be our concern 
very soon. The burden of the problem will have to be borne 
and solved by the very boys and girls to whom he was 
speaking. Certainly, as he quoted from another source: 
“The Yangtze River flows down Main Street”. 

Closer to our own work and interests, we have pondered 
at times as to whether we had become more observant of 
many things or that there were more things to observe. 
During the past two years or so, advertisers, the profession- 
al presses, administrators, publishers, and others, have as- 
sumed a deep and, it appears, abiding concern for our 
welfare. This is flattering and helpful, to a degree. 

Along with this concern go the altruistic suggestions that 
will help to make our lot easier. It is interesting to notice 
how quickly they came to understand things with which we 
have been struggling for years} Much of this can be traced 
to a personal involvement which will benefit from the 
association. Which side will gain the most is a moot 
question. 

The school press has gone far on its own and it would 
be tragic if the helping hands took over. We must never 
forget that the publications are by, for, and of the student 
bodies and anything that will change their status should 
be avoided for the sake of all concerned. 

> > > 


FIRST, YES; SECOND, NO! 


Wth the editorial plea of the esteemed editor of the 
High School Journalist, publication of the Illinois State 
High School Press Association, that “Rating Stories Re- 
quire Accuracy”, none in the school press field could be 
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in disagreement. Those in charge of all rating services 
feel, as he does, that the stories carried in the student 
publications grossly misrepresent the actual status of the 
awards. 


It is a normal human trait to put one’s best foot forward, 

If a paper received a first place rating the editor—and 
the Adviser—can hardly be blamed for playing up the 
fact. The editor and the Adviser both know that it is 
one of a number of papers that will receive that rating 
in the same classification. The range of scoring points 
make this possible. There is no such thing as one first 
place paper in any given classification anywhere in the 
country. 


With the assertion by the editor of the Journalist that 
the CSPA First Place is really Second Place, we are not in 
agreement. Placing in the CSPA Contests is determined 
by numerical scores which, in turn, are based on specific 
tangible, mechanical and physical details. These are out- 
lined to the extent of 1000 points in the Scorebooks, 
These were the first, and continue to be, the primary in- 
terest of the CSPA. 

Something else, again is Medalist rating. This is for 
the publications “of distinction’. Only First Placings 
qualify for consideration. This honor is based on the in- 
tangibles that a give of a publication a personality, that 
make it susceptible of note”. While all are high ranking 
because of their first placing, scores do not enter into the 
decision. 


This is the way the CSPA set this up in 1932 and it has 
not changed its policy or practice. All attempts to assign 
a specific score to the rating have been resisted. This is 
how we who established the rating see it. We hope others 
others can see it the same way. 


<> <> > 


NOW COMES THE CHANGE IN PACE 


We used to write about the long, lazy, vacation with its 
freedom from responsibility but we have come to know that 
summer has its duties and responsibilities and there’s very 
little in length or laziness attached to it. People just do 
other things with the same absorbing attention they have 
given during the year to their school, or regular, duties. 

In all parts of the country there are summer sessions, 
press institutes and workshops whose programs do not 
imply either laziness or freedom but, as our title indicates, 
a change in pace. When we ask for help on one thing or 
another during the weeks of “freedom” ahead, we find 
that one teaches, another is finishing a book, a third is 
taking a long deferred trip to Europe and a few have to go 
home to meet family obligations. 

There are some, of course, who find the summer season 
free of salary returns and the things they do to keep the 
home fires burning bear but faint resemblance to the 
normal front they show from September to June. 

Here and there we get reports from staffs that meet in 
the summer to work on plans for the 1962 yearbook; others 
who are following through on the summer supplements 
to the 1961 books; a few who are on hand to help with 
the unfinished business incident to the fall delivery of 
books; and later, the forward-looking editors who will 
have an issue of the newspaper ready for the opening of 
school in September. 

Regardless of what they do, where or how they do it, we 
hope each and every one is busy at the things he wants 
to do, or must do, for the satisfaction that is his due. 


The School Press Review 
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A DAILY NEWSPAPER VIEW 
OF HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


By STANFORD SMITH, General Manager, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association 


HE American Newspaper Publishers 

Association, representing the daily 
newspap2rs of the U. S. and Canada, 
recently established a new program 
in which we hope you will want to co- 
operate in our mutual interests. We 
hope our educational activities will be 
helpful to you as advisers of the high 
school newspapers, to your school ad- 
ministrators and guidance counsellors, 
and to the students themselves, esp2- 
cially those who work on the scholastic 
publications. 

Tomorrow, for the first tume in our 
history, we will present ANPA awards 
to four outstanding young high school 
editors. This is oniy the beginning of 
a long-range program demonstrating 
the interest of daily newspapers in the 
training of high school editors and 
their eventual careers in newspaper 
work. Before the end of this Winter, 
we will make similar awards in two 
other national scholastic press groups 
and one collegiate press association. 
Newspapers are especially interested 
in the high school student who has 
shown the individual initiative to 
work for his school newspaper. He’s 
a potential candidate for a newspaper 
career. Unlike the other student, he 
has begun his ascent up the ladder of 
journalism and we hope to keep him 
headed toward his goal with all pos- 
sible kinds of encouragement. When 
he does a good job, we hope he will 
be praised in some meaningful way. 
At the national level we will make 
these annual awards while our mem- 
ber newspapers and other groups will 
cite outstanding accomplishments at 
the local and regional levels. 


Today, publishers and editors are 
eager to help these student editors and 
you faculty advisers with your school 
newspapers. I am sure that many of 
you have already experienced this kind 
of cooperation from your local news- 
papers. 


UBLISHERS are looking to the 

future and are anxious to find tal- 
ent which can help newspapers grow 
and strengthen their vital role in the 
world of tomorrow. These publishers 
and editors need all the bright young 
talent you can provide from your high 
school newspapers. We believe these 
high school editors and other publica- 
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tion staff members are forming pro- 
fessional habits that will last them a 
lifetime and lead them in the direction 
of future success. Once they get the 
bug for writing reporting, and the feel 
of printers ink on their fingers, it is 
hard to lose them unless by default— 
which, I am sorry to say, too often has 


This was the address of Mr. 
Smith before the annual meeting 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association on Friday, 
the 10th of March, at Columbia 
University during the 1961 CSPA 
Convention and the day before the 
first ANPA awards were presented 
to high school journalists. Here, 
he states the hopes and aspira- 
tions of America’s newspaper pub- 
lishers for closer cooperation be- 
tween the school and professional 
press in their mutual interests. 








been the case in the past. But we 
know that much of this has changed 
and this is what I’d like to teli you 
about. 


ANPA recently establshed its News- 
paper Information Service which is 
both an educational and a public re- 
lations program. It was established 
after extensive discussions among top 
executives of the newspaper business 
and allied interests as well as with 
outstanding men like Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, Professor Fred L. 
Kildow of the National Scholastic 
Press Association, Profesor Fred. L. 
of the Quill & Scroll Society. 

The Newspaper Information Service 
program seeks to create and maintain 
a better public understanding of the 
daily newspaper and its function in 
the social and economic life of the 
individual, the community and the na- 
tion. To achieve our general objectives 


SUMMER DUTY 


The CSPA office will be open 
from 9 to 5, Monday through Fri- 


day, during the summer. It will be 
open on certain Saturdays, depend- 
ing on the volume of work. 





we are trying to stimulate the active 
interest of young people in newspaper 
careers with the cooperation of all or- 
ganizations within the mewspaper 
business and related to it. 


NEWSPAPER Information Service 

is a broad professiona. undertaking 
encompassing everyone who has 
anytning to do with the publication of 
a newspaper plus the training of likely 
candidates for the newspaper pro- 
fession. For example, we are current- 
ly cooperating with a leading publish- 
ing house on a textbook tor high school 
journalism in which we hope to con- 
vey to young high schoo! students and 
their editors that the newspaper is a 
good, eniightened place to work. 

Along the lines of high school texts 
for journalism, I recall that you ad- 
visers made a significant contribution 
this past year in publishing your study 
guide in school newspaper practices 
known as “Springboard to Journal- 
ism.” It represents your thinking and 
practical experiences as advisers 
whose work has directed much of the 
recent course of school journalism. I 
understand that it combines effective- 
ly a study of journalism and direction 
of work on the school newspaper. I 
also understand that the supply has 
not kept up with the demand—a won- 
derful commentary on the growing in- 
terest in journalism at the high school 
level. 

These and other developments cause 
me to believe that scholastic journal- 
ism is making steady and significant 
progress. We recognize the importance 
of your job in the steady progress to- 
ward higher standards and greater re- 
cognition for high school journalism. 
More and more public school ad- 
ministrators should recognize the 
many values that journalism courses 
can contribute to the high school cur- 
riculum and to the well-rounded edu- 
cation of the individual student. 
Everybody needs to know how to write 
simply and clearly. 


HOPE that many of your students 

have experienced use of the news- 
papers in the classroom at the ele- 
mentary as well as the secondary level. 
In cooperation with the National 
Council for the Social Studies of the 
National Education Association, ANPA 
and the International Circulation 
Managers Association operate an edu- 
cational program in this field which 
we think is very important. Through 
teaching intelligent newspaper read- 
ing, it helps establish in boys and girls 
a will to be informed on public issues. 


(Continued on Page 11) 






POETRY OF THE MONTH... 


Some of these poems were chosen 
for appealing poetic expression and 
some for depth of thought by mem- 
bers of the Quill board, Mary C. Wheel- 
er School, Providence, R. I. Miss 
Rachel Alden is the Adviser. 


Rat Race... 

Come, come, we're all going to the 
races! 

(Good-bye, God, we’re off to the races) 

Bring your savings you’re only mid- 
dle-aged once, 

Frustrated once desperate once, hope- 
less once, 

Bring your money. Draw a black bar 
across Washington's eyes, 

But do it lightly in pencil. 


Alas, my love, you do me wrong. 


Ten on Luckless to win, 
Five on Pessimist to place, 
Twenty on Eros to show. 


Join the nervous lines; twitch for- 
word with the rest. 


Et in terra pax hominibus. 


Fifty on Clothos to win, 
Fifty on Cadavre to show, 
Fifty on LaMort to place. 


Yes, your eyes are frozen, both vitreous 
and agueous humors, 

What did your horoscope say for to- 
day? 

Come on, come on, Little Melville is 
shriveled in his grave, 

And Ruth Ann is rotting, for we're 
out of ice. 


She’ll be comin’ ‘round the 
mountain. 


A thousand on Mephisto 

to show. 
A thousand on Hades to place, 
A thousand on Pecator to win. 


Chevaux, voyez courir les humains. 


Penelope Reed, 
Lincoln Green 

The Lincoln School 
Providence, R. I. 


Inscription By 
An Athenian Highway 


O you that walk this road past my 
remembrance, 

I once matched javelins with fate for 
fame; 

Which some call pride or weaker en- 
vious names 

But my city earns her freedom hard, 

With all the racking, bitter coin of 
war. 

And for her glory, and for mine, I died. 

Perhaps you did not choose this way 
you come; 

No man can dance each step to his 
own tune. 

Yet men rein in the wind to do their 
threshing. 

And tread the sinuous back of the de- 
solate sea. 

Though he garble like a Persian, man 
can speak. 

Men choose, command, and in such 
wise, men stand. 

Beggar, the glance of fate can maim 
like’ whips, 

And tidal chances tumble kings to 
ruin. 

You may as well heed moonstruck boys 
as seers 

As try bewildering fortune into smiles. 

Man in both the miner and the 
quarry. 

O jealous equity, that makes the dice 
fall fair. 

Fortune is as bitersweet as grass. 

I knew a man who raced with seagulls, 
once, 

But now the taste of stone weighs 
in his month. 


Sue Ellen Doppe 

The Northfield Literary Magazine 
The Northfield School 

East Northfield, Mass. 


Trees In Winter 


Naked black pagans rise in armies on 
the frozen hill; 

Their ashy pagans rise in armies on 
the frozen hill; 

Their ashy, shaking fingers pointing 
accusations 


To a staring sky, and chilled, 
Their bodies snap in numb defeat. 


Ricky Vanderwaart, 
The Chathamite 
Chathan Nall School 
Chatam, Va. 


Death and Transfiguration 


A mercenary in devil red 

Has published my downfall 
unless I give my love to him 
unless I give my truth to him. 
I must go doomed into darkness, 
Down streets that are empty) 
Where the curfew is on 

And the fuse has blown. 

It is not enough that 

Round these curfewed streets 
Patrols the policeman, Truth, 
His handcuff, the worm? 


No, for the dark the dark, 
The dark is a mighty street... 
Beware it, you medicine men, 
Hawking from your palaces 
potions of delirium 
draughts of the undrinkable 
boundaries of the boundless— 
Dark is a mighty street. 


Carol Lee Symonds, 
Phe Qui Hige 

Mary C. Wheeler School 
Providence, R. I. 


Triolet 


Wind blowing my hair— 
Will I always be free? 
Let me breathe the salt air, 
Wind blowing my hair, 
Like the seagulls that dare 
To soar on the sea. 
Wind blowing my hair — 
Will I always be free? 


Whitney Jastwiam, 
The Quill Hi 

Mary C. Wheeler School 
Providence R. I. 


Sunset 


The sky is a blue-lined teacup. 
chipped by chimneys, 

scratched by twigs, 

cradling an orange pekoe sun 
Sipped by the sea-licked horizon. 


Esther Cohen, 

The Laureate 
Classical High School 
Providence, R. I. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES AND JOURNALISM COURSES 


UMMER courses in school journa- 

lism and institutes and workshops 
for students and Advisers, will be of- 
fered in 66 colleges or universities 
during the 1961 season according to 
the results of the annual survey con- 
ducted by the Nationel Ccuncil of 
School Press and Advisers Associa- 
tions. 


Inquiry was made of the 259 sum- 
mer sessions of record with 125 re- 
plying to the request for information. 
Of this number, 66 reported one or 
more courses, institutes or workshops 
or a combination of all three. There 
were 59 negative replies. The returns 
were slightly above those for the pre- 
ceding year. 


In the list which follows, those en- 
tries which are designed by an aste- 
rish (*) indicate an Institute or Work- 
shop. 


1961 SUMMER SCHOOL 
OFFERINGS 


ALABAMA 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 
July 4 - July 12 
155s — School Publications 


ARIZONA 


UNIVRSITY OF ARIZONA, Tucson, Ariz. 
June 12 - June 30 . 
*Jour. 201s — Workshop on Publications 

in Secondary Schools 


ARKANSAS 


ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Conway, Ark. 
June 5 - August 11 ‘ 
Jour. 435—Directing School Publications 
Jour. 230a—Basic Journalism 
* Yearbook Workshop (High School) 
(July 17-21) 


CALIFORNIA 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, Fresno, Calif. 
June 12 - July 21 
*Jour. 1338—Journalism Workshop 
(June 12 - 23 Only) 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR.- 
NIA, Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 19 - July 28 
* — Newspaper Workshop for High 

School Students 

305—Feature Articles 
465—Yearbook Production 
470—School Publications 
472—Writing School Publicity 
485ab—Practicum for Journalism Teach- 
ers (Supported by Newspaper Fund, Inc.) 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Palo Alto, Calif. 
June 26 - August 19 
140—History of Anglo-American Journ- 
alism 
253s—The Magazine in America 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
June 26 - August 4 
Jour. s102—Newspaper Staff Course 
a STATE COLLEGE, San Jose, 
alif. 
June 26 - August 4 
Jour. 263s—School 
shop 


COLORADO 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE, Greeley, 
olo. 
June 24 - August 18 
Eng. 201—Journalism—The School News- 
Paper and Annual 


Publications Work- 
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WESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Gunnison, 
Colo. 
July 24 - August 4 ; : 
*Eng. 136-236—School Publications Work- 
shop 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
June 29 - July 1; June 28 - August 11 
Yearbook Short Course (ist term) 
Supervision of School Publications 

(2nd tenm) 


FLORIDA 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Fla. 
June 15 - August 12 ? : 
Jm 201—Writing for Mass Communication 
JM 242—Photo Journalism 
JM 430—Individual Problems 
ism 
JM 599—Law of the Press and Radio-TV 
JM 515—Journalism in Secondary Schools. 


GEORGIA 


UNIVEDSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens, Ga. 
Juna 12 - July 20; July 24 - August 17 
566—.'!ournalism in the Secondary School 

(1st sess.) 
*W -566—Workshop 
(June 12-30) 
566—Journalism 
2nd sess.) 


IDAHO 


IDAHO UNIVERSITY, Moscow, Idaho 
June 19 - August 11 
*Jour, 175—School Publications Workshop 


ILLINOIS 


SOUTHERN 
bondale, III. 
June 19 - August 11. 
421-4—School Publications 

422.2—Teaching High School Journalism 

449.2—Practicum in Publications Supervi- 
sion 
499-3—News Analysis in the Classroom 
* —News Workshop for High School 
Students July, 2 - 31 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, De 

Kalb, Ill. 

June 19 - August 11: June 19 - Sept. 1; 
August 14 - Sept. 1 

Jour. 450—School Publications 
(June 19 - July 7) 

Jour. 451—Teaching Journalism 
(June 19 - August 11) 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSCITY (Medill 
School of Journalism), Evanston, Ill. 
June 26 - August 5 
*Jour. 305-C75—Institute for High School 
Journalism Teachers and Advisers 


WESTERN ILLONOIS UNIVERSITY, Ma- 
comb, Ill. 
June 12 - June 23 
*436W—School Publications Workshop for 
Advisers 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

Normal, Ill. 

Eng. 293—Schoo!l Publications 
(Sec.A—Scool Newpaper) 
Sec. B—High School Annual)—June 
12 - 16 

. 165—Elementary 
19 - August 4 

Eng.293—Creative Writing for the Secon- 

dary School—August 14 - 25 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, Ill. 
June 26 - August 12 
Jour. 308—High School 


INDIANA 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Mun- 
cie, Ind. 
June 12 - July 14; July 17 - August 18; 
June 12 - August 18 (Summer Quarter) 
Eng. 210—Journalism (ist term) 
Eng. 211.1—Editing (2nd term) 
Eng.4310.1—Journalism Practicum (ist 
term) 
Eng. 312.1—Feature Writing (ist term) 
Eng. 410—School Journalism (2nd term) 
Eng. 411-511—Editorial Page Direction 
and Editorials (2nd term) 
Eng. 414-514—Newspaper Design and Ty- 
pography (2nd term) 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, In- 
diana 
*News Conference (June 25 - July 8) 


Gainesville, 


in Journal- 


in School Journalism 


in the Secondary School 


ILLINOIS UNVERSITY, Car- 


Workshop 


Reporting—June 


Journalism 


*Newspaper Workshop (July 9 - July 22) 
*Yearbook Workshop (July 23 - August 5) 


IOWA 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, lowa City, lowa. 
June 13 - August 9 and as indicated. 
*19:112—High School Journalism Advisers 
Workshop—August 7 - 19 
*19:114—The Newspaper in the Classrooms 
of a Free Society—June 18 - July 1 
—High School Publications Work- 
shop—June 12 - 16 
:5—Beginning Reporting 
:103—Editorial Writing 
:105—Magazine Article Writing 
:110—Copyreading and Editing 
:113—Supervision of School Publications 
:115—T ypography 
:161—Newspaper Productjon 
:190—Magazine Editing 
(And about 20 related courses.) 


KANSAS 


KANSAS STAE COLLEGE, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas 
June 7 - August 8 
#202—Public Relations Workshop 
*201—School Publications Workshop 
347—Advanced Journalism 
348—Editing 
349—Supervision of School Publications 


KENTUCKY 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Lexington, 

y. 

June 19 - August 11 

Jour. 241-246—Communications Practicum 

Jour. 513—Supervision of High School Pu- 
blications 

Jour. 573—Newspaper 


MARYLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
Park, Md. 
Jour. 173—Scholastic Journalism 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass. 
July 10 - August 19 
*JO 500S—Journalism Workshop for High 
School Teachers (July 10 - Aug. 9) 


MAINE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Maine 
July 10 - August 18 
JR 51s (151s)—Modern Practices with 
Student-School Publications 


MICHIGAN 


ere OF MICHIGAN, 
ich, 
*First Workshop on School 
(July 10 - July 21) 
*Second Workshop on School 
tions (Juply 24 - August 4) 
*Third Workshop on School Publications 
(August 7 - August 18—for editors only) 


MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
apolis, Minn. 
June 12 - July 14 
*182—Workshop for Publications Advisers 
73—Graphic Arts: Processes 
73—Magazine Writing 
113—Mass Communication Theory 


MISSOURI 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
June 2 - July 27 
372—Journalism for Teachers 
CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
June 8 - August 18 
2—Journalism 
304C—Photography 


—e OF MISSOURI, Columbia, 
° 


June 26 - June 30 
* — High School Publications Workshop 


NEBRASKA 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
Nebr. 
June 12 - June 30; June 26 - June 30 
* — Students’ Publications Workshop 
— Advisers’ Publications Workshop 
NEBRASKA STATE TEACHES COLLEGE, 
Peru, Nebr. 
June 5 - July 28 
Eng. 234—Beginning Journalism 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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EDITORIALS ... Choice of The Month 


“These editorials are good in high 
school newspapers because they are 
directly concerned with the student 
body. Each one makes some import- 
ant point about school life. It is the 
duty of a high school newspaper to tell 
the students what should be done. 
Although the styles are complety dif- 
ferent, each editorial gets is message 
across. Editorials upon national or 
world affairs are important too, but a 
school newspaper’s first job is school 
affairs. These two editorials handle 
ther particular facts well,” states 
Patricia Bates, Ass’t Editor, Rough 
Rider — Roosevelt School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Miss Thelma Mc Andless is the 
Adviser. 


Take Advantage 
Of Your Library 
BY SHERRY LEHIGH 


Caling all sophomore . . . juniors 
and seniors too! Located in the center 
of W.T.H.S. on the second in a room 


full of books, more commonly known 


as the library. “So what?” you ask, 
“Well, if you’re planning on doing no 
homework you need it for absolutely 
nothing! On the other hand, if com- 
pleting your assignments is your goal, 
you should be there. 

On the shelves, you will find any 
type of book ranging from, fiction to 
the ,first attempt of the ajrplane. 
Hours of pleasure can be found, just 
browsing through the many dfferent 
books and their subjects. With books 
listed by the Dewey system, a vertical 
file. a card catalogue, librarians and 
assistants, what could be easier? All 
the information you could possibly 
need—right at your fingertips! 
“Yeah”, you say, “but you don’t dare 
sneeze there for fear you’re making 
too much noise.” Oh, come now it’s 
not as bad as all that. Of course, you 
can’t just get up any old time and 
start a conversation about the situ- 
ation the world is in today, or finish 
yesterday’s argument with your best 
friend, but if it’s necessary it is per- 
missable to whisper something to your 
neighbor. After all if one person were 
allowed to carry on the usual con- 
versation, everyone would do the 
same, and can you imagine how im- 
possbile it would be to concentrate? 


Eight 


The library is there for your con- 
venience. Many schools have no 
libraries and their students must ob- 
tain this information the best way 
possible, which isn’t always the 
easiest. Consider yourself lucky. Get 
yourself up to the library and take ad- 
vantage of its opportunities. The 
library is for you! 


THE ANCHOR, 
Waterford Township High School, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Help!|—You People 


Are Killing Me 
By MARILYN KLINGER 


I am sorry but I just can’t stand it 
any longer. You people are kilung me! 

This business of writing names or 
notes on me sometimes proves to be 
very embarrassing. And oh! that carv- 
ing is sheer torture. Chills run up and 
down my top when I just think about 
it. My four legs shake so violently 
that I sometimes feel I might collapse. 

When I was first put here my top 
was re-e-al smooth and varnished. 
Then school started, Boy! I just 
couldn’t wait to see all of those friend- 
ly faces. I was for awhile, still smooth 
and varnished. 

Then all of a sudden I felt a pencil 
going over the top of me. Do you 
know what someone was doing to me? 
She was writing on me! I think it 
was her boy friend’s name because 
she really made sure it would stay! 

Finally that class was dismissed. 
Boy! What a relief! 

Pretty son another class came in 
They all looked friendly and ready to 
work, but of all things to happen to 
me I had to get a carver. I have never 
had anything done to me that hurt 
so much. Another guy just sat back 
there and rubbed my color off. By 
the time he got through. I don’t think 
I had any color left at all. 

Finally that class was dismissed. 
You know I shouldn’t really say this, 
but I have to. I was never so happy to 
see students leave all of my life! 

I really used to like students. I 
couldn’t wait until they came in the 
room and used me, but now I can’t 
wait until they leave. 

I don’t want to be pitied. I just want 
people to leave me alone if they aren’t 
going to use me right. Since I am a 
desk, I must be used to write on, that’s 
with a sheet of paper underneath the 
pencil, not just me alone. 


Oh! Oh! Here comes that carver 
again. Somebody help me! Please help 
me! Here it goes—So-o0-o Lo-o-ng. 


THE ANCHOR, 
Waterford Township High School, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Ideals, Goals for Future 
Admirable Assets for Living 
BY MARTY VIRTUE 


“Ah, Life. What have you to offer 
me?’ ‘[his is a typical question, asked 
py not only “todays teenagers,’ but 
by adults around the worla. “What 
can I squeeze out of lite?’ “Who's 
going to make it tun for me?” 


It seems to me that the age-old 
question neeas repnrasing to: ‘What 
can I put into life? How can I deter- 
mine what my talents are, and make 
the most of them—not for myself 
alone,but for the world?” 

In my mind every person has a 
Purpose in life. Every single person 
that ever lived has been better 
equipped than any other person to do 
something—whether that something 
was playing the piano being a doctor, 
running a grocery Store, building a 
bridge—makes no difference. The on- 
ly important thing is that each of us 
find our own special ability, and use 
it. 

In this world of frustrations, con- 
flicts, and worriers, we all get con- 
fused as to what our goals are or 
should be. It seems that as soon we 
begin to be a little sure of ourselves 
concernng one detail, another factor 
enters in and changes our whole con- 
cept of the idea. Where we thought 
the way was clear and easy sailing, 
there suddenly appears a new prob- 
lem that kind of tips over the boat. It 
is in times like these that most of us 
lose sight of any goal and drift with 
the current content to go where 
the crowd goes, think what it thinks, 
and have the same ambitions. What 
else is there to do? We can still have 
fun and maintain our own ideals—if 
we have ideals to maintain—and this 
is important. It is important that 
each of us take the time to think 
about where we're going and what 
we're best suited for while we still 
have the _ right to think for our- 
selves before someone starts telling 
us what to think; for it’s when no 
one cares what happens to himself 
or to the world that the dictators step 
in and take over. Then it’s too late. 

ROUGH RIDER, 
Roosevelt School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Summer Institutes And 


Journalism Courses 
(Continued from Page 7) 
NEW YORK 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, New York City 
July 3 - August 11 ; 
TL 3602S—School of College Journalism 
* — School Journalism Workshop ; 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, New York City 
July 3 - August 11 ; 
$-24 — Introduction to Mass Communi- 

cation 

#§$-160—School Journalism Workshop 
§-164—Non-fiction writing 
$-182—Creative Writing 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
July 5 - August 11; August 14 - Sept. 15 
*News 175G—Empire State School Press 

Institute 
Ed. 260f—Newspaper in the Classroom 
News 50—Newswriting 
News 115—Newspaper Editing 
* — Writer’s Workshop 


NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Valley City, 
N. D 


TEACHERS 


June. 12 - August 4 , 
31-382—Yearbook Publication (will be of- 
fered if there is sufficient demand) 


OHIO 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, Athens, Ohio 
June 19 - July 21; July 24 - August 26 
*Workshop for High School Publications 
(June 18 - 24) ; 
*Workshop for High School Publications 
)June 18 - 24) 
Jour. 378—Supervising School and College 
Publications 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Ohio 
dune 19 - July 21 
674—Supervision of High School 
cations 
613—Journalism Laboratory 
711—Minor Problems in Journalism 


OKLAHOMA 


UNIVERSITY, Norman, Okla. 
dune 8 - August 5 
J2083—Supervision of Sec. 

cations 
J311—History of Journalism 
J451—Seminar 


OREGON 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Ore. 

June 19 - August 11 

J455—Supervision of School Publications 

J47—The Press and Related Media 

J407—Seminary for Teachers—sponsored 
by Newspaper Fund, Inc. (June 19- 
July 15) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
wer Owen STATE COLLEGE, Kutztown, 
a 


Columbus, 


Publi- 


School Publi. 


August 7- August 25 
Eng. 327—School Publications 


aeriaLo STATE COLLEGE, Mansfield, 
a 


August 7 - August 25; June 26 - Aug. 4 
Introduction to School Journalism 
(Aug. 7-25) 
Advanced Composition (June 26 - Aug. 4) 
MILLERSVILLE STAT E COLLEGE, Mli- 
lersville, Pa. 
June 7 - July 19 
Eng. 41—Basic course in Journalism 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
University Park, Pa. 
Jour. 4—History of Journalism (June 14- 
August 24) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 
June 12 - August 12 
Jour. $147—Problems of Journalism 
FURMAN UNIVERSITY, Greenville, S. C. 
June 12 - July 17 
Principles of High School Journaljsm 
WINTHROP COLLEGE, Rock Hill, s. C. 
(10th Carolina Editor’s Conference for 
Newspaper and yearbook editors. 
(June 26 - 30) 
TENNESSEE 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Knoxville, 
enn, 


June 12 - July 18 
Jour. 221—Journalistic Writing 
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Jour. 441—Journalism and Society 

Jour. 481—Journalism in the High School 

*One week (or ten days) workshop for 
teachers starting July 17. 


TEXAS 


EAST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Com- 
merce, Texas 
Jume 5 - June 14; July 17 - August 25 
*529—Workshop in Publications Photo. 
publicity (2nd term) 
*529—Workshop in Publications Photo- 
graphy (ist term) 
511—Literature and Journalism (both) 
615—Contemporary probleme \jn_ Journ- 
alism (both) 
217-317—Newspaper Making (ist term) 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS STAE, San Mar- 
cos, Texas 
July 17 - August 25 
217—The Practicing Journalist 
UTAH 
= YOUNG UINVERSITY, Provo, 
ta 
June 19 - July 21; July 25 - August 25 
*High School Publications Workshop 
(June 12 - 16) 
Jour. 574—Teaching Methods in Journal- 
ism (ist tenm) 
Jour. 576—School Yearbook and Magazine 
Production (2nd term) 


WASHINGTON 


WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, Bellingham, Wash. 
June 19 - August 18 
Ind. Arts 447—Publications Production 


EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, Cheney, Wash. 
June 19 - August 4 
Jour. 450—Public School Journalism 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
Wash. 
June 19 - August 7 
Jour, 200—News Writing 
June 20 - August 10 
Jour. 404—Magazine Article Writing 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgan- 

town, W. Va. 

June 12 - July 21; July 24 - August 30 

110—Typography and Printing Processes 
(ist term) 

201—Interpreting Current Events 
terms) 

215—High School Journaljsm (ist term) 

227—History of Journalism (1st term) 

120—News Photography (2nd term) 


WISCONSIN 


erry OF WISCONSIN, Madison, 
isc. 
June 20 - August 11; July 3 - July 28 
Jour. 191—Teaching Journalism and Su- 
pervision of School Publications (2nd 
term) 
Jour. 111—The Press and Society (ist 
term) 


MARQUETTE UNI)JERSITY, 
Wisc. 


June 19 - July 28 
137—School Publications 


(both 


Milwaukee, 


Additional Awards 


PRINTED NEWSPAPERS, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
1001-1500 


First Place 


JACKET, Franklin Senior 
Stockton, Calif. 
751-1000 
First Place 
NOTRE DAME NEWS, Notre Dame High 
School, Easton, Pa. 
FORUM, Sacred Heart 
Waterbury, Conn. 
301-500 
First Place 


GRIZZLY, Lassen High School, Susanville, 
Calif. 


High School, 


High School, 


300 or less 
Second Place 


MARYNEWS, St. Mary’s High School, West- 
field, Mass. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
1000 or less 
First Place 


SUSQUENITA TIMES, Susquenita High 
School, Duncannon, Pa. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
1201 or more 
First Placc 


MIRROR, Whitted Junior High’ School, Dur- 
ham, WN, C. 


Second Place 


BLUE AND GOLD, Junior High School No. 
51, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GIRLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
First Place 


GLEAM, Mt. St. Mary Academy, 
burgh, N. Y. 

CRUSADETTE, Holy Cross High School, 
Mountain View, Calif. 


COLLEGE—UNIVERSITY 


Second Place 


COPPIN COURIER, Coppin State Teachers 
College, Baltimore, Md. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
First Place 


LANCE, Manatee Junior College, 
ton, Florida. 


OFFSET NEWSPAPERS 
CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
First Place 
REVIEW, St. John’s School, Houston, Tex. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
First Place 


MC LELLAN NEWS, Mc Lellan School, Chi- 
cago, IIlinois, 


PRINTED LITERARY MAGAZINES 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
First Place 

Classical High School, 


New- 


Bradon- 


ADVANCE, Salem, 


Mass. 
PRISMS, Senior High School Bladensburg, 
Md. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
First Place 
PEGASUS, State College, Lowell Mass. 
OFFSET LITERARY-ART MAGAZINES 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Medalist 


SKETCHBOOK, Washington 
School, New York, N. Y. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
First Place 


IMAGINATION, St. John’s School, Houston, 
Texas. 


OFFSET GENERAL MAGAZINES 
MISC. 
First Place 


HILLSIDE ECHO, Junior High School 172, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


DUPLICATED NEWSPAPERS, 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
First Place 
SAHATA, John Minades School, Pittsburgh, 
sEnTiINGL, Center Street School, Williston 
Park, N. Y. 
DUPLICATED GENERAL MAGAZINES, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
First Place 
CHATERBOX, High School of the Air, New 
York, N. Y. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


First Place 


PARADE, Park Circle Elementary School, 
Noth Chaleston, S. C. 

HYDE PARK LANTHORN, P. S. 208, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Irving High 
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Features Of 


These features were selected for 
their entertainment value as well as 
for the information and down-to- 
earth common sense expressed in the 
one on dating and the one that deals 
with teaching as a career. Selected by 
the staff—of the Triadelphian, Tria- 
delphia High School, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, of which Robert H. Porter 
is the Adviser. 


Country Girl 


Has Blind Date 


A while back, my father and I went 
on a vacation to the big city to New 
York. We stayed at a real tancy hotel 
with all the luxuries any modern hotel 
could offer. Down the hall from my 
room, stayed a sharp good-.ooking 
guy. You know, the tail dark, athletic 
type who plays the field and whose 
skin is leatherized by the sun and sea 
bathing. Every time we would pass in 
the hail, I’d wish he would ask me for 
a date. Finally, he popped the ques- 
stion and, naturally, I answered in the 
affirmative. 


Excited! I could hardly wait till 


the hour for him to come! At last 
he called for me and suggested we go 


to a restaurant near by. As we enter- 
ed the famous international eating 
place, all I could see were people— 
white, black, brown, yellow, and red. 
It was this time that I panicked. I 
didn’t know that my date was Mr. 
Krushchev’s nephew! I excused myself 
and ran to the first place I could 
think of, and being a gril, that was 
the Lady’s Room. There was only one 
way out, except the door through 
which I had come, and that was a lit- 
tle narrow window. I climbed up and 
just as I got one leg over the window 
still to get out, someone started pulling 
on it, just like I’m pulling on yours! 
The Buccaneer, 
Buckannon-Upshur High School, 
Buckannon, W. Va. 


Teaching Reading, ‘Riting, 
‘Rithemetic Promises 
Excitement Satisfaction 


“Teacher, help me with my boots.” 

“May I get a drink of water?” 

“Teacher, how do you do this pro- 
lem?” 

Sound familiar? Wait! Before you 
say. “I’ll never be a teacher,” examine 
the possibilies, for a teacher is more 
than a glorified baby-sitter. 


Ten 


The Month... 


One way to learn more about a 
career is to ask members of that pro- 
fession to tell about it. “Teaching,” 
remarks Mrs. Adele Zeitler, junior 
English teacher, “is an important pro- 
fession because, in training young peo- 
ple, a teacher can influence their 
attitudes about many things.” 

Mr. Herb Jones also likes teaching, 
but feels the salaries are too low. How- 
ever they are improving. The average 
high school teacher’s salary is $5000, 
while a beginner starts at about $4100 
a year. 

Teachers are in demand. There is 
a shortage of teachers for nursery 
schools. kindergartens, elementary 
schools, home economucs, mathematics, 
music, physical education for women, 
physics and for school librarians. 
Other fields have shortages, but these 
are the most critical. 

A bachelor’s degree is required for 
an Ohio certificate of teaching. There 
are 47 colleges and universities in 
Ohio where teacher training may be 
obtained. 

Teaching is a challenge. In teaching 
you are training others by giving them 
part of your knowledge and enabling 
them to be self-reliant. Since April 
is Teaching Career Month, why not 
consider teaching as your profession? 

Salem Quaker, 
High School, 
Salem, Ohio. 


Make Like a Cloud 


Show me a W. H. S. student who 
doesn’t like to swing to the bouncing 
beat of the latest rock and roll tunes, 
or hum the “wax to watch” in study 
hall, and you will have accomplished 
a feat well worth recognition for they 
are few and far between. 

Granted, we all can’t be Dells or Den- 
nys, Mary Janes or Linda Dees, but 
we all love to dance and prove this 
fact by appearing at the Youth 
Center school dances, and the Park 
Dances in the summer. We dance at 
parties, during play practices, after 
sports events—in gym, at a friends 
house, on T.V., on street corners, or 
anywhere we hear the beat. We jit- 
terbug, twist, pony, cha-cha, and 
praise the ever present slow dance. 

Men are hard to please—so are some 
women for that matter, and this busi- 
ness of dancing raises a problem. How 
do you decide what a boy or girl likes 
in a dance partner? These may be 
some helpful hints. 


BOYS LIKE: 


A girl who accepts a dance as if 
she’s been waiting for you to ask her. 

A girl who can laugh off even the 
worst mistake. 

A girl who pays attention to him 
(not that handsome fellow across the 
room.) 

A girl who doesn’t show off with wild 
or eccentric new steps. 

A girl who holds herself up and 
isn’t a dead weight. (Relax girls— 
make like a cloud and float.) 


GIRLS LIKE: 


Conversation( After all, dancing is 
supposed to be for fun.) 

Variety (Boys who don’t tend to do 
the same steps over and over.) 

A firm decisive lead (Girls feel so 
helpless when the lead is weak or 
wishy-washy.) 

A boy who is socaible and lets her 
mix with other friends (We hate to 
be treated like some sort of captive.) 

A gentleman (No matter what the 
situation.) 

War Whoop, 
Warwood High School, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Our Hero. The Zero 


It all started from nothing and it’s 
a fascinating thing to brood about. In 
all the history of the world, man had 
no cipher to represent nothing, un- 
til somewhere between the death of 
King Solomon and the founding of 
Carthage, one of the greatest inven- 
tors of all time, whose name is lost 
in the mist of time, squatted in a hut 
in India thinking of nothing—and 
concentrating on his idea of nought. 
Until he did his thinking, there was 
no symbol to express nothing—no 
cipher, zero, goose egg—no nothing at 
all. 

Until man started keeping flocks 
and herds he didn’t have to deal with 
large figures—the fingers and toes he 
owned were quite satisfactory. The 
audience of mathematics was built up 
without a zero and a ponderous thing 
it was! Just try multiplying DCCXC 
by CCCLXXX instead of 790 by 380 
and see what you get! Even the 
Greeks, who gave us geometry, lacked 
a symbol for nothing. 

It took time for this revolutionary 
idea to reach the Western world. It 
traveled along the trade routes of the 
Arabs and didn’t get to Europe until 
the late Middle Ages. Europeans were 
growing bolder then, and beginning 
to venture beyond the coastal waters 
of their continent. The open sea beck- 
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oned explorers and no longer could 
sailors depend on releasing birds from 
a deck and then following them to 
land. The advent of the zero made 
the sextant possible 300 years later. 
Thanks to the zero, large numbers 
have lost much of their unwieldiness. 
What is the zero, really? It simply 
denotes the absence of quantity. On 
the right side of a number, it pos- 
sesses all-powerful multiplying pow- 
ers. On the left side, it forms the 
basis of our decimal system. This 
may be pointless quibbling but num- 
bers—including the non-existent ones 
—have helped scientists peer more 
deeply into the universe and probe 
the secrets of the atom. 
This is progress, considering it all 

started from nothing! 

The Sentinel, 

Spaulding High School, 

Barre, Vt. 


A Daily Newspaper View 
Of High School Journalism 


(Continued from Page 5) 


We hope it is a will so strong that 
they will habitually read the daily 
newspaper as adults. This will make 
them better citizens. 


Each summer through our program 
many newspapers send teachers to 
“Newspapers in the Classroom” Work- 
shops. The purposes of these two- 
week workshops is to provide class- 
room teachers and supervisors with 
an opportunity to learn the most ef- 
fective techniques of using the news- 
paper as an instructional tool in the 
classroom. The Workshops are held 
in an educational atmosphere on Uni- 
versity campuses with newspaper exe- 
cutives and university faculty mem- 
bers serving as lecturers and dis- 
cussion leaders. 


This Summer there will be Work- 
shops at the State University of Iowa, 
June 18-July 1; Syracuse University, 
July 23-August 4; Florida State Uni- 
versity, July 30-August 11; and Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
July 30-August 11. In almost all 
Cases, teachers receive academic cre- 
dits. In 1960, 140 teachers received all- 
expense scholarships. We hope there 
Will be more in 1961. 


()UR aim is to help teachers show 
young people to read newspapers 


intelligently, critically and with dis- 
crimination. 

Perhaps the most significant result 
of the Newspapers-in-the-Classroom 
activity will be the student’s greater 
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understanding of the fast shrinking 
world in which he lives. At the vary 
least in today’s world, every student 
must fully understand and easily use 
the English language. I am sure you 
are aware of two recent reports—one 
from the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and the other from the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Both called for an overhauling 
of the teaching of English as a result 
of the deterioration of English usage. 
Certainly, in a major way the intelli- 
gent use of newspapers in the class- 
room can help the student to a better 
understanding of the written word 
and at the same time inform him of 
important events presented in a logic- 
al sequence of ideas on the pages of 
daily newspapers. 


It is interesting to note that recently 
a leading New York social scientist 
strongly (urged a required current 
events course based on the use of 
newspapers as a part of the college 
curriculum. He had conducted a study 
of 457 college undergraduates in five 
New York City colleges. The results 
revealed an amazing lack of know- 
ledge about world affairs and I am 
sorry to say seniors did not perform 
any better than freshmen. Among 
the more startling revelations was the 
fact that 1% of the college students 
tested could not identify either the 
president or vice president of the 
United States. 2% could not name 
the nation’s capital. 15% did not know 
the name of the Secretary of State 
and 94.9% could not name the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 87% did not know the capital of 
Canada and nearly 98% could not 
name the leader of the most populous 
country in the world. 27 students 
named Nehru as Prime Minister of 
Israel and 34 students said Orval 
Faubus is a teen-age rock-and-roll 
singer. 


OT only should newspapers be re- 

quired reading in current events 
courses in colleges, but students under 
supervision should discuss in class 
what they had read in the newspaper, 
he stated. 


What the newspapers are providing 
is a helpful medium by which teachers 
can communicate more effectively 
with their students. But we can’t wait 
until students arrive in college to do 
this — we must do it earlier. The 
earlier the better. In high school, 
teachers using newspapers are better 
able to help orient the student to tthe 
universe in which he lives. This in- 
cludes outer space as well as inner 


thoughts and opinions. There is no 
better way to provide this type of 
teaching. 


In your role as adviser you are 
helping your students to become more 
well-rounded, understanding indivi- 
duals, in a world fast-moving away 
from the simple, every-day routine. 
This is also the same kind of solid, 
inquisitive person our newspapers 
want. Yours is the fertile ground 
where the new ideas for the future 
must be planted to grow strong. This 
is the true well-spring of our leaders 
for tomorrow’s space age. And be- 
lieve me, we realize that these high 
school students are our real hope of 
making America ultimately success- 
ful against monolithic tyranny of 
the state systems evolving around us. 
we need the leaders that you can pro- 
vide. 


HE newspaper business wants its 

share of these future leaders. 
This is shown by many developments 
in the newspaper business. One of the 
most significant is the work of The 
Wall Street Journal about which you 
heard a great deal last year at this 
same time from Mr. Buren H. McCor- 
mack its vice president and editorial 
director, Don Carter, Director of the 
Newspaper Fund, financed by the Wall 
Street Journal, a few months ago com- 
pleted a personnel survey following 
a visit to some 38 colleges with schools 
of journalism. He noted a tremendous 
shortage of high school students en- 
tering schools of journalism. At a 
school reporting the smallest number 
of jobs for graduates, there was an 
average of two and a half jobs avail- 
able for each journalism student com- 
pleting his course. Other schools re- 
ported as many as nine and ten job 
offers per graduate. The average 
was four jobs per graduating journal- 
ism student. In a study made last 
summer, he noted that many more 
newspapers—unlike a few a few ago 
—are actively recruiting talent on the 
campuses of colleges. Still not enough, 
however. He expects this to continue 
to grow in the future, and with this I 
agree. 


HE most important result of his 

study from our standpoint is the 
fact that the greatest opportunity for 
newspapers in alleviating the shortage 
of talent in the news field lies in con- 
tinuing work at the high school level. 
At this point in his life, the high school 
editor begins to think about what he 
is going to pursue in college and for 
his future career. If he selects a col- 
lege with a journalism school, the 
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chances are greater that he will go 
into journalism as a career. Guidance 
counselors and high school publica- 
tion advisers are extremely important 
to the newspaper business of the 
future. Within your scholastic groups. 
your have some 200,000 high school 
journalists. They are prime prospects 
for future newspapermen. 


One reason for our troubles in the 
past has been misinformation circu- 
lated through the high schools about 
salaries, opportunities, and working 
conditions on newspapers. Most re- 
lating to journalism as a career used 
by young people in high school lib- 
raries are out-of-date. Some of them 
date back to 25 or 30 years ago and 
most of them were written before 1939. 
In our new ANPA program, the News- 
paper Information Service hopes to 
assist in correcting this situation. You 
too can be helpful by giving the facts 
to your students and and to your own 
school’s guidance counsellors. 


N the last two years, according to 

a report to issued by the Assocation 
for Education . In Journalism commit- 
tee on Recruitment, the salaries of be- 
ginning reporters rose an average of 
14%. This represented 73% of a cross- 
Section of U. S. newspapers replying 
to a questionaire. None reported 
a decrease in starting salary and some 
reported as much as 50 per cent in- 
crease. It is also interesting to note 
that 51% of there responding said they 
offered jobs to graduating seniors this 
past Spring. 71% of the responding 
newspapers said they prefer journal- 
ism graduates, while 9% prefer Liberal 
Arts graduates as beginning staffers. 


We hope and believe that in more 
and more cities, daily newspaper pub- 
lishers and their staffs will work more 
closely with you, your fellow faculty 
members and your student publica- 
tion staffs. The kind of programs 
we have discussed this morning can 
be helpful to you in your work and to 
newspapers in their work. But equally 
important, we can work together to 
help young pepole advance themselves 
to become more successful and better 
citizens for tomorrow’s world. 


Rating Changes 


PRINTED 
GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
From Second to First Place 


NEWSPAPERS 


IMMACULATA NEWS, Immaculata High 
School, Washington, D. C. 


BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
From First Place to Medalist 


CAVALIER, Castile Heights Military Acade- 
my, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Twelve 


PRINTED GENERAL MAGAZINES 
VOCATIONAL, TRADE SCHOOLS 
From Second to First Place 


SCHOOL SPIRIT, Fanning’ Trade 
School, Worcester, Mass. 


PRINTED LITERARY—ART 
MAGAZINES 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
From Third to Second Place 


LANTERN, Newtown High School, 
hurst, N. Y. 


CO—ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
From Fourth to First Place 


VENTURER, Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 
York, N. Y. 


DUPLICATED NEWSPAPERS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
From Fourth to Second Place 


TOPICS BULLETIN, Yeshiva 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DUPLICATED GENERAL MAGAZINES 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
From Second to First Place 


CHALLENGETTE, Junior High 
Quakertown, Pa. 


High 


Eim- 


New 


University 


School, 


TC Workshop Supplements 


Coumbia Writing Courses 


S part of the Teachers College 

Interdepartmental Program in 
Communication and the Communica- 
tion Arts, the department join again 
with the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, and the school journalism 
fellowship program of the Wall Street 
Journal in developing a co-ordinated 
offering in school journalism, news 
writing, and communication arts. 

In the department’s air-conditioned 
seminar-workshop rooms, workshop 
members will produce school news- 
letter, newspaper, magazine, and year- 
book materials in varied duplic- 
ated, offset and letterpress form. 
Directors of the workshop will be Jo- 
seph Pattison of Sacramento State 
College, professor of English and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Central Val- 
ly Scholastic Journalism Association, 
and Howard Langer, editor of the 
Scholastic Teacher, graduate of the 
Columbia School of Journalism. 


Recommended companion Writing 
courses from the Columbia Univer- 
sity bulletin include: sll-Magazine 
Article Writing; s13—Nonfiction 
Workshop; s2l—News and Feature 
Writing; and s55—the Writers Con- 
ference July 17—August 3. 

Professor John Hohenberg of the 
School of Journalism will give his 
Writing s57—Colloquium on the Pro- 
fession of Journalism for Newspaper 
Fund Fellows, only, many of whom 
are expected for the workshop and 
other phases of the summer offerings 
in journalism. 


Layout Kit—Teaching Aid 

Two New Jersey journa.ism teachers 
have added a new dimension to the 
teaching of journalism layout with 
the publication of their teaching aid, 
The Winston Layout Kit For School 
Journalism. The device, published by 
Winston, Holt and Rinehart, was in- 
troduced nationally last month. Pro- 
fessor George Reinfeld of Glassboro 
State College and Mr. Harold Fried. 
lander of Millburn High School are 
co-authors of the device. 


The first model of this layout kit 
was constructed by a group of eight 
graders at Westwood High School in 
1953. Under the supervision of their 
teacher, Mr. Reinfeld, these students 
cut out a series of newspaper head- 
lines, pictures and stories in various 
sizes and pasted them on to shirt 
cardboard. The effect was a sort of 
jig saw puzzle newspaper which could 
be used to teach journalism layout. 
With this device the students may see 
what their newspaper page will look 
like before it goes to the printer. 


Mr. Friedlander, who is president of 
Scholastic Press Association of New 
Jersey, and Professor Reinfeld have 
experimented with their device in New 
Jersey schools over a number of years. 
The kit was used in their classroom 
teaching at various grade levels to de- 
termine the limits of its usefulness. 
They have found it useful in grades 
5 through 12. The kit is available at 
the Winston Publishing Company in 
Philadelphia. 


The Maryland Scholastic Press As- 
sociation held its 15th annual con- 
vention at the Senior High School in 
Frederick on 22 April. This included 
the writing tournament with awards 
donated by the professional press, 
clinics on newspapers, magazines and 
yearbooks’ makeup, finances, and all 
the rest that takes the time and ab- 
sorbs the interests of student staff 
members and Advisers. 


A Journalism Conference was held 
at Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 
on 29 April, “to improve the standards 
of journalism on secondary school pu- 
blications”. It was called by Anthony 
L. Cassen, Adviser to the Blair Breeze, 
and a 1961 Newspaper Fund Fellow. 
An Adviser and two students were in- 
vited to participate so that as a group 
they could “help each other to im- 
prove the quality of the independent 
school contribution to the cause of 
responsible journalism”. 


The School Press Review 
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The March of Books . 
IS MY BEAT” 


‘“FREEDOM 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Professor of Education, 
Florida State University. Tallahassee. Florida 


FREEDOM IS MY BEAT. By Jules 
Dubois. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 
295 pp. $3.95. 

Blood and thunder reporting still 
lives. Why? Jules Dubois of the Chica- 
go Tribune is still at it. And where 
there are dictators in Latin America, 
he fearlessly exposes these enemies of 
freedom. 

Dubois begins his biography with 
his dramatic adventures in Central 
America—adventures he managed to 
live through. Here he risked his life 
again and again to 
get the news — and 
did it successfully. 

Some men don’t 
like Dubois because 
he is so tenacious in 
his search for news. 
Most of them fear 
the truth. Some like 
Peron and Castro 
know that where the 
press is free the 
dictator must flee. 

An explosive story, 
Freedom is My Beat reads easily. It 
keeps the reader in suspense. At the 
same time it impresses him with the 
fact that a free press will not stay a 
free press—unless we fight to keep it 
free. 


IN YOUR OPINION. By John M. 
Fenton. Boston: Little, Brown. 200 
pp. $3.95. 

The subtitle of this book is: “The 
Managing editor of the Gallup Poll 
looks at polls, politics, and the people 
from 1945 to 1960”. The foreword is 
by Dr. George Gallup. 


Fenton opens his book with a dis- 
cussion of polls and people. It closes 
with comments on polls in the sixties. 
The ten chapters in between deal with 
the issues during the war and post- 
war years. 

The book is of interest for two rea- 
sons. First, it tells how polls work. 
Second, it tells how they worked dur- 
ing the crucial years since World War 
Il began. The book is easily read 
and is worth reading. 


RIGHTS AND WRITERS. By Har- 
net Pilpel and Theodora Zavin. New 
York: Dutton. 384 pp. $7.50. 
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Both members of the New York bar, 
the authors have collaborated to pro- 
duce an authoritative handbook of 
unusual interest to professional writ- 
ers. Mrs. Pilpel contributes a column 
to Publishers’ Weekly on literary and 
entertainment law. 

Eight major topics are covered lucid- 
ly: libel, privacy, copyright, rights 
under copyright, the protection of 
ideas, unfair competition, contracts, 
taxes, and censorship. Appropriate 
instances and cases are cited. 


Authors as well as editors should 
inform themselves on these subjects. 
While some laws seem unfavorable to 
writers, such laws must be recognized 
until improved or modified by legis- 
lative and judicial bodies. 


CHARLES H. DOW AND THE DOW 
THEORY. By George W. Bishop, Jr. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
359 pp. $6. 

Charles H. Dow was one of the great 
financial editors. He began his career 
on the Springfield Republican, moved 
on to Providence newspapers, and 
eventually became editor of the Wall 
Street Journal. Born in 1851, he died 
in 1902, yet in his short career he ad- 
vanced financial theories still widely 
studied. 


This book is concerned chiefly with 
the Dow theory. It originally was 
presented in a series of editorials. Sev- 
eral versions and interpretations ap- 
peared significantly. Nelson, Hamil- 
ton, and Rhea gave it considerable 
emphasis. The author herein has ably 
presented a thorough and effective 
analysis of a significant financial 
theory. 


THE BIG SMEAR. William R. Rear- 
don. New York: Crown. 293 pp. $3.95. 


There are at are at least two ways 
to attack a potential candidate for the 
presidency. One way is to let him tell 
his story, presenting his qualification 
and viewpoint honestly. The issue 
then may be defined clearly so the 
public may make a choice. 


The other way is to resort to lies. 
Reardon’s first novel is about a so- 
called public relations firm that 
chooses the second way. A successful 
newspaperman finds himself in such 


a mess when he leaves journalism for 
public relations work. 


It is a sad commentary on the ethics 
of our times when a firm of profes- 
sional men makes dirty politics its 
business. Fiction? Of course this is 
fiction, but it could happen—and, un- 
fortunately, has. 


THE HEALTH HUCKSTERS. By 
Ralph Lee Smith. New York: Crowell. 
248 pp. $3.95. 

Attacks on advertising of foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics are not new. 
Why? There is some truth in what 
critics say. Unfortunately their sweep- 
ing generalizations often damage 
worthy products as well as others. 

About every ten years someone 
writes a popular book, assailing ad- 
vertisers in this field. Here is a read- 
able book for 1960. Sweeping gen- 
eralizations, of course, may lead to 
kinds of conclusions to which the 
author appears to object. 


COMSTOCKERY IN AMERICA. By 
Robert W. Haney. Boston; Beacon. 
199 pp. $3.95. 

This book is subtitled “patterns of 
censorship and control’ It is concern- 
ed with obscenity, smut, and “taking 
liberties with liberty.” The bibiliio- 
graphy omits a number of notable re- 
ferences on the subject, but the book 
does assemble a number of examples 
which depress those who believe in a 
free and open encounter with new 
ideas and new facts. 


THURBER COUNTRY. By James 
Thurber. New York: Simon & Schu- 
ster 276 pp. $1.45. 

There is only one Thurber. Read 
what he writes and look at what he 
draws. He is inimitable. A gentle 
humorist, he delineates the modern 
male—and female—in prose which no 
one else matches. 

“What’s So Funny” is the first of 
the twenty-five pieces in this col- 
lection. Therein he gives a few stand- 
ing rules for writing humorous articles 
and stories. For example. “Some ink- 
ling of the general idea should be ap- 
parent in the first five hundred 
words.” 

“In My Own Ten Rules for a Happy 
Marriage” Thurber observes that “If a 
husband is not listening to what his 
wife is saying, he should not grunt, 
‘Okay’ or ‘Yeah’.” The consequences 
often are catastrophic. 

Several of these pieces are from 
Holiday, Cosmopolitan, and The Ber- 
mudian. The rest first appeared in 
The New Yorker. All offer the reader 
unmatched enjoyment. 
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THE TRUE ALBUM. New York: 
Crown. $3.95. 

What's funny about 7rue? For one 
thing, its cartoons, many readers say. 
Hence, the editors have assembled 
some of the best cartoons published 
by True in the past quarter of a 
century. 

Essentially male humor, many of the 
cartoons center on man’s pursuit of 
the opposite sex. Perhaps the collect- 
or of internal revenue is next in at- 
tention. It is a good antidote for a 
bad day anywhere. 


NEWSPRINT. By L. Ethan Ellis. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press 215 pp. $7.50. 

Dr. Ellis, professor of history at 
Rutgers, has written two definitive 
books on the history of newsprint. 
the first—PRINT PAPER PENDULUM 
—is included in this volume as an ap- 
pendix along with excellent notes, 
bibliographies and statistical data. 

The first volume covers the period 
up to 1936; the second, the interval 
since the depression period. The lat- 
ter covers the period of World War II 
and the fifties. In both periods there 
has been a conflict between publishers 
and manufacturers. 

The author suggests that the public 
might be better served if the two pro- 
tagonists got together to solve their 
problem rather than stressing their 
differences. A free press, of course, 
always must have an adequate supply 
of newsprint to perform its unparal- 
leled service to the public . 


BUSINESS JOURNALISM. By Julien 
Elfenbein. New York: Harper. 352 pp. 
$6.75. 

When Elfenbein’s BUSINESS JOUR- 
NALISM was published in 1945, it was 
one fo the first books to deal effective- 
ly with a rapidly growing communica- 
tion industry. The second revised 
edition is timely, too. With Business- 
paper Publishing Practice, it gives a 
clear picture of this field. 

The book is divided into nine sec- 
tions and has an appendix. It 
opens with a definition of the busi- 
ness press and a description of its 
role. It analyzes the mainstreams 
of business news and tells how busi- 
ness is organized. It discusses the 
business press in the United States 
and abroad and their executive posi- 
tions. 

An authority on the business press, 
Elfenbein is chairman of the editorial 
committee of Haire Publishing Comp- 
any. His book should be useful to men 
in business interested in more ef- 
fective communication and to stu- 
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dents in college preparing for careers 
in mass media. Both will learn much 
from it. 


TESTED NEWSPAP&R PROMO- 
TION. By Frank W. Rucker and Bert 
Stolpe. Ames: Iowa State University 
Press. 512 pp. $7.50. 

Ever hear of a successtul newspaper 
vithout systematic news coverage? 
Ever hear of a weekly or daily that 
survived without sustained interest in 
circulation and advertising? Of course 
not—and promotion should be sus- 
tained and systematic too. 


The authors open their substantial 
volume with a discussions of the aims 
and organization of promotion. They 
cover such topics as costs, areas, 
standards, and available means. 

There are three main areas of pro- 
motion news and editorial services, 
advertising services, newspaper circu- 
lation. The final section of the 32- 
chapter book covers promotion 
through public relations. 


A former newspaperman, Professor 
Rucker of the University of Missouri is 
author of two other excellent books on 
business problems of newspapers. 
Stolpe is a California publisher who 
formerly managed the promotion dep- 
artment of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. 

Both authors write with authority, 
now making available a book of un- 
usual value to newspapermen, parti- 
cularly those concerned with the busi- 
ness side of the newspaper. The book 
also is an excellent textbook for col- 
lege courses in this field. 


GREGG NOTEHAND. BY Louis A 
Leslie, Charles E. Zoubek, and James 
Deese. New York: McGraw-Hill. 320 
pp. 


TEACHER’S GUIDE FOR GREGG 
NOTEHAND. By Louis A. Leslie, Char- 
lse E. Zoubek, and James Deese. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 40 pp. 

What is the basic aim of Gregg note- 
hand? “To enable the student to make 
more useful notes,” the authors reply. 
It is concerned, therefore, with per- 
sonal rather than vocational use of 
shorthand. 

The authors present the principles 
and then show these principles should 
be applied. They show how notehand 
may be used in original writing, re- 
search papers, pre-examination study, 
and at discussions, meetings, and con- 
ferences. 

The teacher’s guide provides sound 
suggestions for successful teaching. It 
notes desirable standards of trans- 
cription. It is an asset to the excellent 


textbook for which it is the comp- 
anion. 

Reporters generally do not use 
shorthand or notehand, but some find 
it helpful. Sometimes girls find short- 
hand an asset in journalistic work, 
especially if they are secretaries to 
editors or publishers. 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN 
KING ARTHUR’S COURT By Mark 
Twain. New York: Hill and Wang. 
198 pp. $1.45. 


THE NARRATIVE OF ARTHUR 
GORDON PYM. By Edgar Allen Poe, 
198 pp. 


New York: Hill and Wang. 
$1.45. 


HOW TO GET INTO COLLEGE. By 
Frank H. Bowles. New York: Dutton 
$1.10. 

Frank H. Bowles, president of the 
College Entrance Board, has prepared 
a readable and practical handbook for 
high school students and their parents 
to read in considering colleges. 

There are eight chapters: who goes 
to college and why, preparing for col- 
lege, tests and testing, choosing a- 
mong colleges, application and ad- 
mission, financing college Staying in 
college, college and the armed serv- 
ices. 

The question and answer method 
makes it easy for the reader to find 
the question he wants answered. It is 
a useful book—one which every high 
school student may read to his ad- 
vantage. 

THREE AGAINST LINCOLN. Edited 
by William Hesseltine. Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana State University Press. 321 
pp. 

TV viewers who wached the 1960 
conventions of the two major parties 
were at times amused, at times 
amazed. So were newsmen who cover- 
ed similar conventions a century ago. 
Perhaps none wrote with such pene- 
tration as did Murat Halstead whose 
reports of the caucuses of 1860 con- 
stitute one of the authoritative sour- 
ces on the conventions a hundred 
years ago. 

The interpretative reporting of the 
Cincinnati Commercial newsmen is 
presented under these topics: the 
Charleston convention, constitutional 
democratic convention, Baltimore na- 


tional constitutional union conven- { 


tion, the Chicago convention, the con- 
stitutional democratic convention at 
Richmond, the national democratic 
convention at Baltimore, 
Hall (seceders) convention, epilogue. 
The book is an authoritative and il- 
luminating source for historians and 
newsmen alike. 
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Furman University, Greenville, S.C. 


' is the only church-related senior 


college in the two Carolinas with a 
Department of Journalism—of which 
Ira L. Baker, often a speaker at CSPA 
Conventions, is the head. 


Writer’s Digest, a monthly magazine 
devoted to the interests of profession- 
al and free-lance writers is conduct- 
ing a feature article writing contest 
for high school students this spring 
of which Hazel L. Koppenhoeffer, Ad- 
viser to the Gargoyle, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, is the Youth 
Projects Editor. Miss Koppenhoeffer 
received a CSPA Gold Key in 1933. 


Mrs. Anne C. Marks, of the Ocean- 
side, N. Y., Junior High School has 
succeeded Albert Kovner of the Bronx- 
ville Schools as the Chairman of the 
Junior High Division of the CSPA. 


Marion Warren, Adviser for several 
years to the Spotlight of the East 
Durham, N.C., Junior High School, has 
been named Adviser to the Hi-Rocket 
of the Durham High School beginning 
next September. Miss Warren has just 
completed a term as President of the 
Durham City Education Association 
and was also one of two teachers hon- 
ored this spring by the Durham Ki- 
wanis Club as “Citizen-Teachers of 
1961”. With the exception of time out 
for a Bachelor’s and a Master’s degree 
at Duke University, she has been as- 
sociated with the Durham City 
Schools since she entered the first 
grade. She has also served as Chair- 
man of the Junior High Division of 
the CSPA and was awarded a Gold 
Key in 1949. 


Charles Cherubin, Adviser to the 
Collegian, Baltimore, Md., City Col- 
lege, will be a Fulbright exchange 
teacher in Belfast, Northern Ireland, 
for the 1961-62 school year. 


Franklin G. Myers, Adviser to the 
Maroon, Scarsdale, N. Y., High School, 
has been named a Visiting Associate 
in Test Development for the Educa- 
tional Testing Service at Princeton, 
N. J. for the summer. Mr. Myers, a 
teacher of English, was a Fulbright 
teacher of English at Athens College, 
Greece, in 1955-57. 

Robert Michael Shine, who has 
Served as general manager of the 
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NEWS AND NOTES... 


South Side Times, South Side High 
School Ft. Wayne, Ind., and editor 
from February 9 to April 9, during 
which time he issued a special edition 
for the Northern Indiana publications 
meet at Valparaiso, and another for 
the Ball State convention, as well as 
a 12-page issue for the local school 
exhibit, also attending the CSPA Con- 
vention and appearing on the Garro- 
roway Show and the the Sunday Youth 
Forum has been presented, the Rowena 
Harvey Publications Trophy. Named 
for the former Adviser, who needs no 
introduction to school press people 
wherever they are, it is given to the 
outstanding journalist on the Times 
staff, That numbers some 300 mem- 
bers and the Trophy is one of the 
major awards presented on Recogni- 
tion Day in the school. Shine has 
maintained an average of 96.32 during 
his four years at South Side for which, 
and other things, James Rohrabaugh, 
the Adviser to the paper, seems to 
think rather highly of him! 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lamb Sheffield, for- 
merly of the Kozminski School in 
Chicago, and regular CSPA Conven- 
tion guest, is off on June 1 for a trip 
that will take her around the world 
for the fourth time. After a tour be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, she plans to 
go to Greece, the Aegean Islands, 
Izmir, Ankara, Iran, Afganistan, Pa- 
kistan, Nepal and Calcutta, from 
which port she will return. “In spite 
of taking in most of the places I have 
not been, and skipping some repeats 
I want to make, I have in mind other 
trips I hope to take before I am 101”, 
she states. 


The Sentinel of James Hillhouse 
High School, New Haven, Conn., held 
its 36th annual banquet at the Hotel 
Taft on the 23rd of March. According 
to custom, the staff appointments for 
the coming year were announced. As 
this is the first that anyone really 
knows about the official decisions on 
appointments, it causes mounting in- 
terest and applause. Member of 
Quill and Scroll were also inducted 
with all due ceremony. The address 
of the evening was delivered by Dr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Director. 
The one note of sadness was the an- 
nounced retirement of the Chairman 
of Advisers, Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, 
at the end of the current school year 
and of Miss Ruth C. Lindwall, for 





thirteen years the Editorial Adviser. 
Mr. Robert T. LeVine, Principal of 
Hillhouse, paid tribute to the two 
teachers who are leaving this year 
and also to Mr. Timothy E. Curran, 
assistant superintendent of secondary 
schools, long interested in school pub- 
lications, and present at this and 
many previous Sentinel banquets, who 
retires at the same time. 


Samuel M. Burt, Managing Direc- 
tor, Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, Inc., well known to CS- 
FA people for his sponsorship of the 
Typographical Awards Contest, is now 
in England studying the technical 
education and training programs for 
the printing industry. The Interna- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation has been concerned for the 
past three years with the develop- 
ment of technical education programs 
for the printing industry in junior col- 
leges, vocational-technical schools, 
technical institutes and community 
colleges which have been characterized 
as the fastest growing phase of educa- 
tion in the U. S. England has been 
conducting such programs for years 
and Mr. Burt’s report will be carefully 
studied upon his return. 


Revision of the Journalism Merit 
Badge booklet, Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, is now under way. In the previous 
revision in 1955, six members of the 
CSPA and CSPAA helped out. Lam- 
bert Greenawalt of York, Pa., and E. 
G. Schmidt, Murray, Ky. have passed 
away. Charles F. Troxell of Philadel- 
phia, Myron Horowitz of Detroit, Dr. 
Earl Robacker of White Plains, N. Y., 
and Dr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, Floral 
Park, N. Y., will assist with the new 
issue. 


Seniors of -962 are being urged to 
start work on a scientific project for 
the 21st annual Science Talent Search. 
IN the past 20 years, more than 6000 
students have been offered educa- 
tional aid as a result of their partici- 
pation in this annual event. 


Staples High School, Westport, 
Conn., has established a French lan- 
guage newspaper, Staples En Parle, 
and invites exchanges with others of 
that kind. 


With “Reading in Modern Commu- 
nication” as the theme, the 19th an- 
nual Reading Institute will be held 
at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Jan. 22-26, 1962. 
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With The Press Associations... 


When the CSPA is asked to supply 
materials for conference exhipits, 
meetings, institutes, workshops, and 
the like, it is happy to compiy. This 
takes a bit of time, labor, postage — 
often running into two or three dol- 
lars — and all we ask is that we be 
provided with a brief note for the Re- 
view. From a recent “conference” de- 
signed to shed light on the intrica- 
cies of journalism and to help boys 
and girls make their papers much bet- 
ter, we are informed: “The confer- 
ence was a success, with many school 
students and their sponsors attend- 
ing. Your contribution helped make 
the exhibits a greater success”. Do 
forgive us if we do not mention the 
name. 

Bemidji, Minn., State College will 
hold its High School Journalism Con- 
ference on 26 September, “which 
means we won’t interfere with inter- 
scholastic athletics and it’s too early 
for blizzards”, states the early notice. 

“Animals, echoes, and noise” are 
the popular names of yearbooks and 
newspapers listed in the directory of 
the Southern Illinois School Press As- 
sociation, as reported in School Press 
Editor. “Eagle” and “Echo” are most 
popular with “Yellow Jacket”, “Hor- 
net”, “Spider”, “Squawler’, “Wagon 
Tongue”, “Bluebird Chatter” and 
“Bulldog Barker”, samples of the rest. 

There was much business to be ta- 
ken care of at the spring conference 
of the San Joaquin Valley Scholastic 
Press Association at Fresno, Cal., State 
College on 22 April. Newspaper rat- 
ings were to be announcéd, Certifi- 
cates of Merit were to be presented to 
one member of each staff, and there 
was to be a discussion among the Ad- 
visers of the action of the Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Association on 
20 January 1961, taking issue with the 
San Francisco Curriculum Survey 
Committee’s uncomplimentary re- 
marks on journalism courses. The cor- 
respondence was printed in the Fe- 
bruary issue of this magazine. 


The OSP Bulietin has announced 
its first Oregon High School Photo- 
graphy Contest to be offered by the 
Oregon Press Photographers Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Oregon School of Journalism 
and the Oregon Scholastic Press. There 
will be three categories: news, fea- 
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tures and sports. A trophy will be 
awarded in each group. They will be 
given at the Press Conference in the 
tall and scrolls will be presented to 
the schools of the winners. 


The Connecticut Scholastic Press 
Association maintains a list of top- 
ranking publications in the CSPA Con- 
tests tor the information of Advisers 
in the state who may wish to compare 
the work of their students with that 
of others. By writing to Miss Ruth A. 
Hubbard, the permanent secretary, 
Advisers are placed in touch with 
other schools in the state, or else- 
where, to meet their immediate needs. 


Stonehill College, North Easton, 
Mass., sponsored a scholastic press 
institute at the Bennington, Vt., Ca- 
tholic High School, on 15 April. Four- 
teen newsmen and newswomen con- 
ducted seventeen workshops on all 
phases of school publications work 
and a panel of four authors, in a 
concluding session, sought to inspire 
the students in attendance to greater 
success in the writing field. Don Car- 
ter, of the Newspaper Fund, Inc. was 
the keynote speaker with “Journalism” 
—a New Challenge for a New Age” as 
his topic. About 200 student editors 
and Advisers were present for what 
is hoped to be an annual event. This 
institute is an outgrowth of an Octo- 
ber conference held on the campus of 
Stonehill College with some 300 edi- 
tors from all over New England in 
attendance. This was called the 
Stonehill College Scholastic Press 
Association. What made the Benning- 
ton gathering unusual is the fact that 
North Easton, Mass., is 20 miles south 
of Boston and Bennington, Vt., is in 
southern Vermont, close to the Mas- 
sachusetts and New York State lines 
—more than 150 miles away. 


Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa., 
won top honors in the 17th annual 
Temple Press Tournament held at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on 20 April. An invitational event 
sponsored by the University’s Dept. 
of Communications, it was attend- 
ed by more than 400 students and 
schools in Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Liberty High 
received a plaque which it will hold 
for a year. Permanent possession 
comes when a school has won the 
plaque three times. Certificates of 
Distinction go to schools placing first, 


| Coming Events 


17 July—Annual Journalism Confer- 
ence for Camp Publications. Camp 
Zakelo, Long Lake, Harrison, Maine. 


15-16 Sept—41st Annual Convention. 
Illinois State High School Press As- 
sociation, University of Lilinois, Ur- 
bana. 


26 Sept—High School Journalism 
Conference. Bemidji State College, 
Bemidji, Minn. 


3-14 Oct—2ist Annual Conference 
and Short Course in Yearbook Pro- 
duction Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

3-4 Nov.—Annual Convention, Empire 
State Scholastic Press Association, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1962 
15-16-17 Mar—38th Annual Conven- 
tion. Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


27 April-—35th Annual Convention and 
40th Anniversary of the founding of 
the Michigan Interscholastic Press 
Association. University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


27-28 April—32nd Annual Convention. 
Southern Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, V. 


second, third, and honorable mention, 
and Achievement Certificates go 
students who scored in any contest. 
The competing fields were: copy read- 
ing, editorial cartooning, editorial 
writing, feature writing, news writing, 
page makeup, radio news editing, and 
sports interviewing. First place in any 
one group gave the competing school 
12 points; second place, 8; third place, 
4; and honorable mention, 1. At the 
Advisers luncheon, the University a- 
warded engrossed citations to a pro- 
fessional newsman, William E. Stras- 
burg, president of Montgomery Pub- 
lishing Co., Fort Washington, Pa. 
“for the expert journalism and the 
high ideals of community service of 
his seven weekly newspapers”, and to 
Joseph G. Plank, head of the English 
Dept. and Adviser to publications, 
Reading, Pa., High School, “for his 
able use of both the school newspaper 
and the radio broadcast to bring # 
the community an awareness of the 
values of educational news”. Prof. J0- 
seph C. Carter is the Director of the 
Tournament. 


The School Press Review 





OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 


There’s no excuse for errors in spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, titles, terms, 


construction of leads or the technicalities 
of news writing if each staff member has 
a copy of this vest-pocket guide to 
standard writing for school publications. 


e- > 


MEMBER SCHOOLS—25c 
NON-MEMBERS —35c 


C.S.P.A. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


LONG AWAITED... . 


ADVERTISING 


in 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


by Helen M-E. McCarthy 


an addition to the growing list of CSPA aids to 
better publications. 


for advertising managers and Advisers to or- 
ganize and prosecute a successful ad campaign 
—what surveys are and how to make them— 
samples of good ads—rate cards 


included is the background of advertising and 

public relations—their relationship to the national 
economy—their role in the publications—their 

national organizations—their aims and objectives 
— what is provides in careers. 


For members — 75c. Non-Members — $1. 
> <> 
C.S.P.A. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


LATEST PUBLICATION! 


Springboard To Journalism 


A STUDY GUIDE IN SCHOOL NEWSPAPER PRACTICES 
Edited by Benjamin W. Allnutt 
(A Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association publication.) 


This guide represents the best thought of many Advisers to school newspapers throughout the 
Nation on the major phases of writing and producing a publication. For more than a year, numerous 
people worked on the several chapters, writing and revising, culling and collecting, to give the best of 
their efforts in the minimum of space for practical use by staffs and Advisers. A committee screened the 
contributions and it is believed their efforts will speak for themselves throughout the chapters. This is 
a sequel to, but not a revision of, the Journalism Syllabus of 1944. It is one more step towards a bet- 


ter guide for better papers. 


CONTENTS 


I. Principles and Objectives of School Publica- 


tions 
Il. Writing the News Story 
Ill. Writing the Editorial 
IV. Writing the Feature Story 
V. Writing the Sports Story 
VI. Writing the Headline 


VII. Interviewing 
VIII. Learning to Copyread 
IX. Makeup 
X. Advertising 
XI. A Public Relations Blueprint 
XII. Bibliography 
XIII. Appendix—Critical Analysis of Student 


Writing 


To CSPA and CSPAA members — $2.75. To others — $3. Ten or more copies — $2.50 each 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Invites You 


To Enter Your Publication In The 


27th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


An annual rating by an experienced Board of Judges to give each Adviser and yearbook staff a clear 
and concise idea of the standing of their book by comparison with other books issued by similar schools. 


Each book is checked against the itemized 1,000 point scoring system as 1t appears in the 36-page 
“Yearbook Fundamentals.” The comments, suggestions and criticism are entered in the score book which 
is forwarded to the entrants after the announcements of ratings at the Annual Yearbook Conference. In 
addition to the list of items to be scored, the “Yearbook Fundamentals” carries explanatory text of ad- 
ditional value to both Advisers and staffs. 

Circulars and Entry Forms were maiied on May 8. 


DEADLINE: July 1, 1961. RATING ANNOUNCED: October 13, 1961. 
For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING the... 


Twenty-first Annual Short Course 


In 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


to be held at 


Columbia University in the City of New York 


Friday and Saturday, October 13-14, 1961 


A series of meetings, discussions and clinics for staff and Advisers designed as a unified, progressive 
course in the organization, production and publishing of the yearbook. 

A concluding luncheon will be held on Saturday, October 14, at the Waldorf Astoria, featuring a speaker 
and a topic of outstanding importance in the yearbook field. 

Placings in the 1961 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 13. An exhibition of 
outstanding yearbooks will be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library on the University campus. 

Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on September 1. 

For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








